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Potes. 


JOSEPH ELSHALFOON, A PRINCE OF 
MOUNT LYBANUS. 


THE subjoined certificate was found amongst 
the Home Office Papers, 42/130. [Endorsed] 
1812, Dec. 27. 

It is printed upon half a sheet of foolscap 
and at the top is addressed (in manu- 
script) :— 

To the Right Honorable Viscount Sidmouth. 

[Secretary of the Home Department. | 

Perhaps one of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ can 
furnish further information, on the subject. 

Joseph Elshalfoon, a Prince of Lybanus, is now 
arrived in this Country, on account of the Turks 
having killed his Father and a Brother, seized 
upon all the Property, and are now keeping the 
rest of the Family as Hostages, until a heavy Fine 
is paid, as will more fully appear from the follow- 


ing Certificate : and if the Reader pleases to assist 
him, he will wait upon him. 

We JouN PETER, Patriarch of Antioch and of All 
the Eastern Countries, 


The 
Seal. 


To all who shall see and read these Presents, do 
certify, 

That the most illustrious Signor Giuseppe, our 
beloved Son in God, is a Prince, and descended 
from a Noble Family, of the Name of Elshalfoon, 
the first and the greatest of our Countries, and 
is the Son of the first Minister of Mount Lybanus, 
which Family, from time immemorial, were 
Ministers of these States and Countries, their 
House being always open, and they ever ready 
and disposed to receive all Christians and, 
Strangers, particularly the Legates from the Holy 
Apostolic See, offering them money, and what- 
ever they stood in need of ; afterwards, by means 
of their benevolent and meritorious <Acts,. the 
governing Princes of these Countries, being here- 
tofore Mahometans, became Christians. The 
said Family ever protected all the Christians of 
these Oriental Cities. That the Melkite Greek 
Catholics being continually persecuted by the 
Schismatics, through the Power of the Mahometan 
Government, they took refuge in our Countries, 
and through the means of our aforesaid Sons, 
built Convents, established religious Communities, 
ordained Bishops, and elected a Patriarch ; by so 
doing they became wholly protected. The 
Syrians, likewise, arriving from the Parts of 
Nineveh and Montalto, to extricate themselves 
from the Persecution of the Heretics who are 
inimical to the Catholic Religion, had recourse to 
our said Sons, who granted them a Spot of Ground, 
whereon they built Convents, established religious 
Communities, ordained Bishops, and elected a 
Patriarch. 

Also the Armenians having been compelled to 
fly from Angora and Babylon, to rid themselves 
from the many Persecutions of the Mahometan 
Governors, had recourse to the aforesaid Family, 
by whom they were cheerfully received and 
sheltered, and had a Spot of Ground granted to 
them to build Convents, ordain Bishops, and 
elect a Patriarch. Therefore the said Family 
having been envied by the Turks, their Enemies, 
and to those of the Catholic Religion, were sud- 
denly surprised by them, who killed the Father 
and Brother of our aforesaid Son Giuseppe, confis- 
cated all their Property, and condemned the 
Family to pay a very heavy Fine. As to our said 
Son, Signor Giuseppe, he made his escape, and 
departed for Europe. 

The aforesaid Person being well known to us, 
and sprung from the first Maronite Family, and 
a Son of the Catholic Church, and viewing the 
State to which he has recently been reduced, we 
were moved by a paternal Zeal to grant him the 
present authentic Certificate, declaring his Nobility 
and Misfortunes to all to whom he may present 
himself, imploring, by the sufferings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, every Emperor, King, Prince, Gar- 
rison, and all the Sons of the Holy Church amongst 
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whom he may present himself, to grant him a 

benevolent Reception, with the Honour that is due 
to him, as the Holy Apostle orders us, saying— 
“Grant Honour to whom it appertains, and 
— relieve him, that he may attain his 
ntent.” 

And we, on our part, are constantly praying, 
and shall ever pray, to the Almighty for the Pre- 
servation of all Monarchs and Princes, and to ren- 
der victorious all our faithful Kings, they being 
our Protectors, and their Countries the Asylum 
where the Unfortunate readily meet with immedi- 
ate relief. We shall also pray to the Almighty to 
bless and remunerate all the Benefactors of our 
aforesaid Son, and to preserve them from every 
spiritual and temporal Danger, giving them at the 
same time our Holy Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at the Residence of our See, at Kannubyn, 
the 27th December, in the Year 1812. 

(Signed) I Lurat GANDoxFI, Superior of the 
French Mission, and Apostolic Legate, de attest 
the Truth of the preceding Certificate. 


(Signed) I GiuSEPPE MASAAD, English Consul at 
Beiruth, do certify that the foregoing Certificate 


declares the real Truth. 


(Signed) I ARSENIO CaRDUCHI, Agent of the 


Sea! 


Maronite Nation, and of the Antioch Patriarch, |. 


and Vicar General of the Congregation of St. 
Antonio, Abbate at the Holy See, and Interpreter 
to the sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
Fide, do certify that the foregoing Certificate 
declares the real Truth. 


4 


A true Translation from the Original. 
RicHARD HUGHEs. 


E. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


A WEBSTER-MIDDLETON PLAY: 
‘ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE.’ 
(See 12 S. ix. 181.) 

Act. IL., se. i. 

KNAVEsBY tells his wife that he has had 
a strange dream. He dreamt that each 
confessed to the other the number of times 
they had broken their marriage vows. 

Mistress Knavesby exclaims :— 
There was a dream, with a witness ! 
and Knavesby replies :— 


No, no witness ; 
I dreamt nobody heard it but we two. 


a wretched quibble, but no quibble was 
too wretched for Webster to make, or, 


having made, to repeat. He has this again 
in ‘The Fair Maid of the Inn,’ II. i. The 
Clown has just told the Host a story of a 
woman who has caught cold in the en- 
deavour to rid her face of the marks of the 
small-pox and ‘‘ kicked up her heels ”’ :— 

Host: There was kicking up the heels with a 
witness ! 

Clown: No, Sir; I confess a good face has 
many times been the motive to the kicking up 
of the heels with a witness, but this was not. 

p. 435. Mistress Knavesby, urged to con- 
fess her matrimonial offences, tells her hus- 
band that when she was in Cambridge a 
handsome scholar of Emmanuel College fell 
in love with her, whereupon Knavesby 
exclaims :— 

O, you sweet-breathed monkey ! 
like the Waiting-Woman in ‘The Devil’s 
Law Case ’ when she sees Jolenta whispering 
to Contarino :— 

O sweet-breath’d monkey ! 

together ! 

I have not met with the epithet “‘ sweet- 
breathed ’’ elsewhere. A reference to the 
sweet breath of monkeys in Book III. of © 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ (Philisides’ song) may 
have suggested it to Webster. 

p. 427. Knavesby remarks that he thinks 
more of his wife since Lord Beaufort has 
|taken a fancy to her :— 
|... like one 

That has variety of choice meat before him 

Yet has no stomach to ’t until he hear 

Another praise it. 

This is from Book I. of Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ 
Artesia challenges Phalantus, who is always 
praising her, to proclaim her beauty through 
all the courts of Greece. By this means she 
hopes to attract the attention of Amphialus, 
whom she loves :— 

+.» persuading herself, perhaps, that it might 
fall out in him as it doth in some that have delight- 
ful meat before them, and have no stomach to it, 
before others praise it (Routledge’s edition, p. 77). 

p. 437. Knavesby endeavours to overcome 
his wife’s objections to his proposal that she 
shall enter into an adulterous intrigue with 
| Lord Beaufort :— 

. . . to confute all reason in the world which 
thou canst urge against it, when ’tis done, we 
will be married again, wife, which some say is the 
only supersedeas about Limehouse to remove 
cuckoldry. 


how they grow 


This certainly seems a patent allusion to 
Webster and Rowley’s ‘ Cure for a Cuckold.’ 
The remarriage of Compass (of Blackwall, 
near Limehouse) with his erring wife is, 
indeed, the ‘‘cure”’ referred to in the title 
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of that play.. Had it not been for this pas- write will be dangerous to him.’’ When 
sage I should have been disposed to date it afterwards appears that it is his signature 
Life Webster | to deed is required, George Cres- 
and Rowley’s comedy, since it shows more singham exclaims :— 
Overbury's * Characters,” thus suggesting should 
“er y e@ Wo e my 
a date nearer that of * The Devil’s Law Case.’ undoing. 
jing, for ‘ingenious “3 
not to the same extent) it possesses in com- at wor 
again the reference is to the perception 
of the significance of an obscure observation 
refer to some incident that suggested th 


4 Contarino has asked Leonora for her pic- 

‘ture, and he credits her with superhuman 

sub-plot of the Webster-Rowley play. ‘intelligence, for he assumes thet she has 
_fathomed his real meaning, which is that he 

wishes to marry her daughter :— 

She has . . . ingenuously perceiv’d 


That by her picture, which I begg’d of her, 
I meant the fair Jolenta. 


The disagreeable story of the Knavesbys | 
and Lord Beaufort is here resumed, the | 
three intervening scenes (showing no vestige 
of Webster’s style) being concerned with a (HE 16). 
dishonest prank played upon Water-Camlet, | . . 
the mercer, by Franklin junior and Sir | p. 472. The son begs his father not to dis- 


Francis Cressingham’sson. A feeble quibble 
|mother’s whim, bidding him 
occurring in the dialogue between Mistress : 
Knavesby and Mistress George Cressingham think how compassionate the creatures of the 
(disgui page) may | field live on the wild benefits of nature, 
serve as a definite mark of Webster's hand 
in this sens For the “ wild benefits of nature ’’ Webster is 
p. 456 | indebted to the * Arcadia,’ Book IV. Speak- 
ing of rascal company of rebels”? who 
Mist : ciss +, spit 
of -have sought refuge in some woods, Sidney 
Mistress Geo. Cressingham : But you could not, Says that 
- i bite you with the spite of my teeth, if |. + + as they were in the constitution of their 
ee ‘ minds little better than beasts, so they were apt 
Compare, in the dialogue between Raymond | to degenerate to a beastly kind of life, having 
and Clare in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold,’ III. iii, :— | now framed their gluttonish stomachs to have 
Raymond : I do love you in spite of your heart. | for food the wild benefits of nature. i 
aa : Believe it, : : | Webster had previously made good use or this 
Phase. Applied in the same way as in this 
; gr ' play, it comes still more effectively from the 


Act IV., se. i. lips of the unfortunate Duchess of Malfy :— 
ee eee Teh. The birds that live i’ th’ field 
st ae ae ay of indications of Web | On the wild benefit of nature, live 
Happier than we; for they may choose their 
p. 471. In order to comply with Lady | mates. 
Cressingham’s wish that he shall sell his | ‘D.M.,’ IIT. v. (If. 225). 


lands, it is necessary that Sir Francis shall | 
obtain the concurrence of his son, who | 


must join in the conveyance to bar his from the ‘ Arcadia’ in more than one play. 
right of valine Sir Francis, being Dyce first drew attention to these parallels. 
one of Webster’s puppets, cannot tell his son p3q « Anything for a Quiet Life’ been 
in plain language what it is that he wishes wholly the work of Middleton, it would have 


him to do. He must first mystify him by jeen difficult to account for them, for this 
remarking that “* somewhat that he should play is later than ‘The Duchess of Malfy,’ 


It is only one of several instances in 
which Webster has used a passage adapted 


* Recent attempts to prove that this play was ,and Middleton — not in the habit of bor- 
written by Heywood have in no way shaken my TOWing phrases either from the ‘ Arcadia 
belief in Webster’s authorship. or from the works of his friends. 
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p. 472. George Cressingham warns his 
father against his stepmother :— 

. . » youshall find her beauty as malevolent unto 
you as a red morning, that doth still foretell a 
stormy day to follow. 

Webster has this again in ‘A Cure for a 
Cuckold,’ ITI. i. (IV. 44) :— 

Bonvile: You look, methinks, fresh colour’d. 

Lessingham: Like a red morning, friend, that 

still fortells 
A stormy day to follow. 

p. 473. George, Water-Camlet’s appren- 
tice, enters with the news that Mistress 
Water-Camlet is ‘‘ departed.” ‘‘ Dead!” 
exclaims Sir F. Cressingham, and George 
replies :— 

In a sort she is, and laid out too, for she is run 
away from my master. 

Webster had a strange partiality for this 
paltry kind of equivocation. 
of many instances, in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold ’ 
(III. i.) Lessingham refuses to fight a duel 


with Bonvile on the ground that “it would | 


show beastly to do wrong to the dead ”’ :— 


o 6 me, 
You are dead for ever, lost on Calais sands 
By the cruelty of a woman. . 


Act IV., se. ii. 

The first part of this seene—the interview 
between the Knavesbys, in which the wife 
leads the husband to suppose that she 
has become Lord Beaufort’s mistress—is 
Webster’s; the prose portion (after the 
entry of George, the apprentice) Middleton’s. 

Enfield. H. SyKxeEs, 

(To be concluded.) 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


(12 S. viii, 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485; 
ix. 21, 61, 103, 163.) 


IX.—TuHe Gywes Faminy. 


HENRY GYLES, “ trellessmaker ” (‘ Freemen 
of York,’ Surtees Soc.), father of Nicholas 
Gyles (born 1578, died 1622), grandfather 
of Edmund Gyles (born 1611, died 1676), 
and great-grandfather of the famous Henry 
Gyles (born 1645, died 1709), all of whom 
were glass-painters. This notable family 
therefore carried on the art for three or 
perhaps four generations, and covers a 
period extending from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. In what year Henry 
Gyles, trellismaker, was born, or when he 
was free of the city, is not known. His 


To quote one | 


birth must have occurred some time before 
the year 1533 or thereabouts, as his son 
Nicholas was born in 1551. Henry Gyles 
is described, in the entry in the Freemen’s 
'Roll of his son’s taking up his freedom by 
patrimony in 1578, as a ‘“ trellessmaker,” 
but exactly what this trade was is not easy 
determine. 


| Windows were frequently only partly 
| glazed, the lower portions being filled with 
a trellis or lattice of wood such as is nowa- 
|days used in gardens to train climbing 
_plants upon. The fifteenth-century dic- 
‘tionary ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum’ gives 
'“Trelys of a wyndow or other lyke,” 
‘whilst another medieval dictionary, the 
\‘Catholicon Anglicum, has Treles 
wyndowe (Trelese of A  wyndowe).” 
Josselin, writing during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, gives a minute account of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in which he 
states that, though the Master’s Lodge and 
Fellows’ Chambers had glass windows, none 
of the other rooms of the College were 
‘glazed (Willis and Clark, ‘ Architect. Hist. 
of the Univ. of Cambridge,’ vol. iii.); 
whilst at Caius and Gonville Colleges, 
‘Cambridge, 1589, according to the evidence 
of the building accounts, the windows of 
the Hall were evidently not glazed below 
the transoms but closed with wooden 
shutters (¢bid., vol. i. 198). Ray, writing 
‘in 1661, states in his ‘Itinerary’ that in 
‘Scotland only the upper part of the window, 
/even in the royal palaces, was glazed, the 
lower part being closed with wooden 
'shutters. That a similar arragement was 
‘in use in the windows of Ludlow Castle 
_Hall, as well as the Hall at Winchester, is 
‘shown by an examination of the stonework. 
| Many writers state that inns in the seven- 
‘teenth century were rarely furnished with 
glass, paper windows with shutters for 
protection at night being used instead (Mon- 
taigne, ‘ Travels,’ ii. 49, and iii. 51; Burton, 
‘Anat. of Melan.,’ ii. 76; Ed. Browne, 
Letter, Sir Thos. Browne’s Works, 1835, 
i. 101). To admit the air yet exclude the 
birds, a wood trellis was used, formed of 
torn oak laths interlaced and placed corner- 
wise, or “in saltire’’ as the heralds put it, 
for reasons of strength and miotives of 
economy in material. The upper part of 
the window filled with glass was leaded in 
diamond-shaped panes frequently painted 
with a pattern evidently copied from the 
actual wood trellis below, by drawing a 
border about three-quarters of an inch 
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wide along the two upper edges of the 
quarry to represent the width, and a 
fine line to show the thickness of the 
laths as seen from below, and staining 
this yellow to represent wood. An orna- 
mental nail head at the junction of the 
“Jaths ” and a conventional pattern of a 
vine or some other climbing plant to imitate 
the real climbing plants growing up outside 
the wood trellis window completed the 
similarity. The all-over diaper pattern 
termed ‘‘fretty”’’ in heraldry, in which, 
_as in the case of stained-glass quarries, the 
thickness of the laths is always shown, was 
evidently also borrowed from wood trellis 
windows ; and hence the term ‘“ fret lead 
glazier” applied to one who makes plain 
lead lights. 

Henry Gyles might, therefore, have been 
a carpenter making wood lattice, a lead- 
light glavier, or a glass-painter who did 
ornamental painted work. However, in 
1591, on the occasion of his son Thomas 
taking up his freedom, Henry Gyles, then 
deceased, was described as having been a 
‘“joyner,’ so that the lattices he made 
must have been wood. He died in 1572 and 
was buried in St. Martin-cum-Gregory 
Church, where both his son and grandson 
were afterwards churchwardens, and in 
which parish the family lived for nearly 200 
years. 

Nicholas Gyles. Born 1551 (Registers 
of St. Martin-cum-Gregory Church, ed. by 
Rev. Edward Bulmer). Free of the city by 
patrimony in 1578. The entry in the 
Freemen’s Roll reads :— ‘Per Patres. 
Nicholaus Giles, syer, fil. Henrici Giles 
trellesmaker.”’ icholas Gyles married 
Aelyis , who died in 1616. By her 
he had six children—Jane, born 1580, 
died ; Thomas, born 1607 and died 
the same year; Robert and Ann, twins, 
born 1608, died ; Edmund the glass- 
painter and father of Henry the glass- 
painter, born 1611, died 1676; and Eliza- 
beth, born 1613, who subsequently became 
Mrs. Taylor and was alive in 1676, as shown 
by the will of her brother Edmund. In 
1622, according to the Registers of St. Martin- 
cum-Gregory Church from which the above 
particulars are taken, “‘ Nicholes Gylles 
Glasyer was buryed the eleventh daye of 
maye in a Cheist betweine second and third 
piller sowth syide ”’ of the church. 

Edmund Gyles. Son of Nicholas Gyles, | 
glazier (born 1551, died 1622), and Aelyis 
his wife (died 1616). Edmund Gyles was 


born im 1611 and in 1634 became free 
of the city, as appears from the 
following entry in the Freemen’s Roll :— 
“Edmundus Gyles, glasier, fil Nicholai 
Gyles, glaysier.” He married Sarah 
(born 1620, died 1686), by whom he had six 
sons and eight daughters, of whom only 
three survived childhood, viz., Henry, the 
fifth child; Rebekah, the fourteenth, and 
another daughter, who married Samuel. 
Smith, and whose son “ Mr. Smith the bell 
founder” is frequently mentioned in the 
‘Diary and Correspondence’ of Ralph 
Thoresby (1658-1725), the Leeds antiquary, a 
close friend of both Smith and his uncle, Henry 
Gyles the glass-painter. Edmund Gyles 
lived in the house on Micklegate Hill, where 
most probably his father Nicholas lived 
before him and his son Henry after. A 
stained-glass window, formerly on the stair- 
case of the house now known as No. 68, 
Micklegate, but at present in the possession 
of the Yorks Philosophical Society, was his 
work, and bears the initials of himself and 
his wife and of their children, and the date 
as follows :— 

Gyles) 


G ( 

E (Edmund) S (Sarah) 
ABT 54 AET 45 
had issue 6 sonnes and 8 daughters 
(here follow their names) 
1665. 


A later occupier of the house has added 
his own initials, R. W. T., the names of seven 
children, each with the figure of an animal, 
in the style of a child’s picture-book, and 
the date 1823. These, however, can have 
no connexion with the Gyles family. 
Edmund Gyles was, in 1653, elected 
churchwarden ‘‘ for Gregories,” 7.e.,for the 
parish of St. Gregory united with that of 
St. Martin’s, Micklegate, under the title of 
St. Martin-cum-Gregory. He again held 
the office in 1661 (Registers of St. Martin- 
cum-Gregory Church, ed. by the Rev. Edward 
Bulmer). In 1658 he was one of the cham- 


| berlains of the City. 


With the exception of the glass previously 
mentioned, no works of Edmund Gyles have 
been identified. He was probably chiefly 
employed on heraldic work such as that in 
Acomb Churcb, near York, representing the 
Royal Arms with initials C. R. for Charles IT. 
and the dated 1663. Edmund Gyles made 
his will (Reg. Test. Ebor., vol. 57, fol. 152) on 
June 22, 1676. To his wife Sarah the 
house on Micklegate Hill, also the}house on 
Bishophill, ‘‘ wherein Elizabeth Barrowby 
now liveth.” This was evidently the house 
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June, 1657 (Cat. of Charters in Pogsess. of 
York Corporation, p. 98). To his daughter 
Rebekah one hundred pounds when she 
should marry or come of age, and after the | 


death of his wife the Bishophill House. | 


Rebekah, however, died in 1680, aged twenty. | 
To his son Henry, the glass-painter, twenty | 
shillings, and to his married daughter and| 
her husband, Samuel Smith and their two | 
children, also to his own sister, Elizabeth | 
Taylor, twenty shillings each. Edmund) 
Gyles died the day after he made his will, | 
and was buried in St. Martin-cum-Gregory 
church or churchyard. Will proved Sept. 
11 of the same year. His wife survived him 
ten years and was buried on Sept. 9, 1686. 


Joun A. Knowies. | 


STATUES AND IN THE. 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10S. xi; xii,; 11S. i.-xii,; 12S, i-vii, 
passim; viii. 25.) 


Royat PERSONAGES. 


Lucius,”—St. Peter’s Church, Cornhill. 
Brass tablet, saved from the Great Fire, now 
over chimaeypiece of vestry room, with 
inscription :— 

Bee it knowne to all men that the yeare of our 
Lord God 179 Lucius, the first Christian King of 
this land, then called Britaine, Founded tehe first | 
Church in London, that is to say, the Church of 
St. Peter upon Cornehill : and hee founded there 
an Archbishop’s See, and made that Church tehe 
Metropolitane and chief Church of this Kingdome ; 
and so it indured tehe space of 400 yveares and 
more unto the coming of St. Austin, the Apostle 
of England, the which was sent into this land by 
St. Gregorie, tehe Doctor of tehe Church, in the 
time of King Ethelbert. And then was the Arch- 
bishop’s See, and Pall removed from tehe fore- 
said Church of St. Peter upen Cornehill unto 
Dorobernia, that is now called Canterburie, & 
there it remaineth to this day. And Millet, a 
monke, which came into this land with St. Austin, 
hes was made the first Bishop of London, and his 
See was made in Paul’s Church, and this Lucius, 
King, was the first founder of St. Peter’s Church. 
upon Cornehill, & hee reigned King in this Land 
after Brute 1245 yeares. And in the yeare of our 
Lord God 124 Lucius was crowned King, and the | 
yeares of his reign were 77 yeares, and hee was 
buried (after some Chronicles) at London; and. 
after some Chronicles hee was buried at Glocester 
where tehe Order of St. Francis standeth now. 


Henry VIII.—St. Alfege Church, Green- | 
wich, Stained-glass window with inscription 
to the memory of Isabella Elizabeth Hem- 
mant, and to commemorate the baptism of 
this King in the church. 
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conveyed to him by the corporation in| 


‘Stained glass window. 
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CHARLES I.—Wallace Collection. Marble 
bust by Rysbrack. 

Anne.—Old Church of St. Andrew, Rich- 
Staten Island. Bronze tablet, unveiled 

CaroLine.—Wallace Collection. 
bust by Rysbrack. 

Victoria.—St. Martin’s - in - the - Fields, 
London. Stained-glass window in com- 
memoration of the Diamond Jubilee, given 
by Col. Probyn. People’s Palace, Mile End. 
Statue in State robes. 

ALBERT.—Statue, Albert Park, Abingdon, 
Portrait medallion by Marochetti, Newport 
Church, I.0.W. St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Leinster Lawn, 
Dublin, Bronze statue by Foley, unveiled 
1872 (Irish Times, June 7, 1872). 

Epwarp VII.—Hearts of Oak Building, 
Euston Road. Bronze statue with in- 


Marble 


scription :— 


Edward VII. | erected by the voluntary | contri- 


butions of members of the | Hearts of Oak Benefit 


Society | to commemorate the honour | conferred 
by his Majesty | upon the Friendly Societies | 
of Great Britain, ation on May 26th, 1906, 
accompanied | by Queen Alexandra | he opened 
this building. | 

Bust, unveiled by Princess Alice, in niche 
above the gateway near Curfew Tower, 


/Windsor Castle, giving access to the New 


Walk; gateway and bust given by Sir 


Jesse Boot. 


Grorcs V.—East Farleigh, Kent. Drinking 
trough with inscription :— 

H.M. George V. | Crowned June 22nd, 1911. | 
Erected in commemoration | by voluntary sub- 
scription. | God Save the King.| 


Mite ENp Roap, 
Behind the low galleries in the hall are 
figures of Esther of Persia, Boadicea of 
Britain, Zenobia of Palmyra, Helena of 
Rome, Clotilda of France, Bertha of Kent, 
Osburga of England, Matilda of Germany, 


, Margaret of Scotland, Maud of England, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Blanche of Castile, 


Eleanor of England, Philippa of England, 
Margaret of Denmark, Margaret of England, 


Isabella of Castile, Anne of Brittany, Eliza- 


beth of England, Anne of England, Marie 
Theresa of Hungary, and Louise of Prussia. 
all by Verheyden. 

WESTMINSTER. ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
MemoriAt, Great George Street, The angles 
are surmounted with eight bronze figures of 
our rulers from Caractacus to Victoria. 

WSSTMINSTER ScHOLARS’ MEMORIAL, 
Broad Sanctuary, Abkove the column are 
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figures of Edward the Confessor, Henry 
VIII., Elizabeth, and Victoria. 

Houses OF PARLIAMENT, The north front 
towards Westminster Bridge contains effigies 
of our Kings from the Heptarchy to the 
Conquest. New Palace Yard also has royal 
figures; the Victoria Tower has figures of 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent; and there 
are many regal effigies in the interior of the 
buildings. 

TEMPLE Bar, On the west (Strand) side in 
niches were figures of Charles I. and Charles 
II. in Roman costume ; on the east side James 
I. and Elizabeth (or Anne of Denmark), all by 
Bushnell, The present Temple Bar Memorial | 
contains statues in Sicilian marble of Queen 
Victoria and the (then) Prince of Wales by 
Boehm. 

Povuttry. ‘Terra-cotta panels on 12-13, 
Poultry, commemorating the royal proces- 
sions that passed through the street in 1546, 
1561, 1660, and 1844. 

Kineston, Chapel of St. Mary, which | 
adjoined All Saints’ Church, contained pic- 
tures (? statues) of Athelstan, Edred, Edwy, 
Edward the Martyr, Ethelred and John. 

PaisLEy ABBEY. Monument to the wives 
of Robert Il. and ITI., Lady Chapel, erected 
by Queen Victoria; unveiled 1890. 

Conway, LANCASTER SQUARE, Drinking 
fountain, surmounted by a column supporting 
@ bronze figure of Prince Llewelyn the Great 
in chain armour ; figure modelled by Mr. E. O. 
ee Memorial presented by Mr. Albert 

ood. 


Sr. ANNE'S CHURCHYARD, Sono, Tablet 
with reproduction of a crown from his 
coins, with inscription :— 

Near this place is interred 
THEODORE, King of Corsica, 
who died in this parish 
December MDCCLXVI ; 
immediately after leaving 
The King’s Bench Prison 
by the benefit of the act of insolvency 
in consequence of which 
he registered his kingdom of Corsica 
for the use of his creditors. 


The Grave great teacher to a level brings 

Heroes and Beggars, galley slaves and kings 

But Theodore, this moral learn’d ere dead 

Fate pour’d its lessons on his living head, 

Bestow’d a kingdom, and denied him bread. 

ROTHERHITHE CHURCHYARD. Brick tomb 

near the western extremity of ground en- 
circled by iron railings and surmounted by 
flat stone slab, with inscription :— 


To the Memory of | Prince Lee Boo, | a native | 
of the Pelew or Palos Islands and Son of Abba’ 


Thulle | Rupack or King of the Island Coorooraa, | 
who departed this life on the 27th December 1784, 
| Aged 20 years. | This stone is inscribed | by the 
Honourable United East India Company, | as a 
testimony of esteem for the humane and ki 
treatment | afforded by his father to the crew of 
their ship | Antelope, Capt. Wilson, | which was 
wrecked off that Island | on the night of the 9th 
of August, 1783. | Stop, Reader, stop ! let Nature 
claim a tear, | a Prince of Mine, Lee Boo, lies 
bury’d here. | 


On the north wall of the church is a marble 
tablet with inscription :— 


In the adjacent churchyard lies the body of | 
Prince Lee Boo, | Son of Abba Thulle, Rupack 
or King of the Island | Coorooraa, one of the Pelew 
or Palos Islands, | who departed this life at the 
house of | Captain Henry Wilson in Paradise Row 
in this Parish | on the 27 day of December 1784, 
aged 20 years. | This tablet is erected | By the 
Secretary of State for India in Council | to kee 
alive the memory of the humane treatment 
shewn by the natives to the crew of the Hon- 
ourable | East India Company’s ship ‘‘ Antelope,” 
which was wrecked | off the Island of Coorooraa 
on the 9th of August, 1783. | ‘The barbarous 
people shewed us no little kindness’ | Acts xxviii. 
2] 1892.1 

J. ARDAGH. 


27, Hartismere Road, Walham Green, S.W.6. 


New YEAR CARDS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Crntury.—In ‘(@uvres Diverses de Monsieur 
de Grécourt,’ nouvelle édition, Amsterdam, 
1765, vol. ii., p. 187, is the following :— 

Souhaits de bonne année, par M. Deselos. 
Desclos, prét & finir sa carriére en ces lieux, 
Vous souhaite longs jours, & puis vous voir aux 

Cieux. 

Réponse de Monsieur Sébire. 
Que de toi vienne vers ou prose, 
Soit en frangais, soit en latin, 
Soit sur carte ou sur papier fin, 
Soit ceuvre sous la presse éclose, 
Soit écrit de ta propre main, 
C’est toujours précieuse chose. 
Car de ton souvenir enfind., 
C’est toujours un signe certain. 
Mais ton dernier distique cause 
A tes amis un vrai chagrin ; 

Ta muse y parle de ta fin: 

Dieu! quel texte ! Dieu! quelle glose 
Ayant le corps & l’esprit sain, 

Tu ne dois que dans un lointain 

Voir encor ton apothéose. 


There is this footnote :— 

M. Desclos, pour s’épargner la peine de faire 
quantité de lettres au commencement de 
Vannée, prend le parti depuis plusieurs années 
de faire imprimer deux Vers sur des cartes, qu'il 
envoie & tous ses amis. Ordinairement ses 
Vers étoient badins; le sérieux de ceux qu’on 
@ vus, occasionna la réponse. 


Who were Desclos and Sébire I do not 
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know. The Abbé de Grécourt died April 
2, 1743, at Tours. 

I need scarcely add that the French re- 
gard New Year's Day as the great social 
festival, when they pay ceremonious or 
familiar calls to offer good wishes. 


RoBerRT PIERPOINT. 


OppMmeEnT.—The ‘N.E.D.’s’ earliest ex- 
ample of this word is from a letter by 
Madame D’Arblay, July 10, 1796 :— 

I have still so many book oddments of ac- 
counts... to arrange. 

But it was used several years before this 
date by Samuel Crisp in his letters to his 
sister, Mrs. Gast, which were published in 
1905 in the present Dean of Winchester’s 


CHRIsTIAN NAME: CuRIOUS SEVENTEENTH- 
| CENTURY EXAmPLE.—tThe following appears 
‘in the Parish Register Transcript of Woot- 
‘ton, near Woodstock (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford) :— 
Joice Jones the daughter of 
like Jones was baptized Feb. 3, 167 
(Note. She was buried on the 7th.) 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Souldier-life- 
8. 


Curious SurnAmes.—In the MS. copy 
of the Parish Register of Swerford, Oxon, 
1577-1745, the following are given :— 

1598, marriage. Jane Halfhead. 

1630, baptism. Lovedream. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Coxiins.—It seems to have 


delightful ‘ Burford Papers * :— 
Be sure you make haste and finish all your | 
trumpery odments and accounts. July 27, 1780. 
Do you be sure to make haste and finish all | 
your domestic odments. August 22, 1780. | 
Your own Bed, your various Easy Chairs, ell | 
your Odments and Fancies, that to we sic) Old 
Folks are very Essential and serious matters. 
July 13, 1781. 


It is clear that ‘“‘odment ” (he spells it’ 


with a single “d’’) was a pet word of Crisp’s. | 


His long intimacy with Dr. Burney’s family 


makes it possible that Fanny may have | 


caught the use of the word from him.® 
EpwarpD BENSsLY. 
| 

VIREMENT.—This word is not in the ““V” | 
section of the ‘N.E.D.’ I do not know, 
how long it has been used in the official | 
circles where alone it is current. It is ex-| 
plained in the following quotation from The 
Evening Standard of Aug. 26 :— 

I suppose few people have heard of the ‘‘ power | 
of virement.” It is a system by which the | 
Treasury, subject to subsequent approval by | 
Parliament, makes up on the swings what it loses | 
on the roundabouts. One Department spends 
more than was estimated, another less. The 
saving in the one case is applied to make good the 
excess of expenditure in the other. 

Thus in the Ministry of Munitions accounts 
excesses of £1,287,820 for compensation to con- 
tractors, &c., £2,964,614 for capital expenditure, 
and other items amounting altogether to over 
£4,866,000, were paid out of savings under 
“Miscellaneous efiective services, liquidation, 
and so forth.” 


The ‘N.E.D.’ has the verb ‘‘vire’’ now 
obsolete, in the sense of ‘‘turn’’; and I 
suppose ‘‘ virement ” is money turned from 
one department to another. 


' 


| 


| 


escaped the students of William Collins 
that a version of his ‘ Epistle to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’ was printed in the second edition 
of Hanmer’s ‘ Shakespeare ’ (Oxford, 1771). 
Verbally this version follows the second 
separate publication of the Epistle (London, 
1744) of which a copy is preserved in the 
Dyce Collection, according to Prof. Bron- 
son’s edition of Collins (1898). 

A literary curiosity is a rhymed version 
‘of Collins’s ‘Ode to Evening,’ which was 
written by the Quaker poet John Marriott, 
and printed among his ‘ Poems,’ Doncaster, 
1803—teprinted, New Bedford, Mass., 1805. 

THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 


Graduate School, Columbia University. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DicKENS : PAGE-HEADINGS.—I was asked 
the other day a question I could not answer. 
Perhaps ‘N. & Q.’ can solve it for me. 
Are the page-headings to the text of Dickens 
his own work or not ?_ I should like further 
to ask, Have the original editions in this 
respect been followed with any care? It 


would be like the precision of Dickens to 
attend to such a detail, but he could hardly 
do so till the proofs were paged. In the 
early stage of his literary career he may 
have been too inexperienced to think about 


HIPPOCLIDES. 


headings and left them to his publishers. 


Dre 
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Some editions to-day have no such headings Army Lists: ‘A  SwvccEssION oF 
at all. But taking those published by Cotonets.’—In the Army List of May, 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall as having the 1756, there appears, on p. 136, a list of books 
best right to be authentic, I find varieties, with the heading, ‘“‘ For the use of the 
which may in some tases be due to a differ- | Army. By permission. 10 May 1756. 
ence of paging, owing to make-up or the | This day are published for J. Millan, near 
insertion of illustrations. For instance, in| Whitehall.” 

chap. li, of * Pickwick’ the business at | Amongst these is ‘A Succession of Colonels 
the Bull and its consequences has the _to each Regiment, from their rise, to 1756 : 
same headings generally in the ‘ Popular | with Price of Commissions, Honours to 
Edition,” first published 1907, and the General Officers, Warrants, &c., for the 
edition (no date) largely illustrated by F. Army. 15s.’ 


Barnard, and subsequently (no date) pub- Ty the Army List of 1757 (March) the 


lished as ‘* Lloyd’s Sixpenny Dickens” by 
arrangement with Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. But the former has, I notice, ‘ Mr. 
Winkle is wanted,’ and the latter ‘‘ Mr. 
Winkle becomes involved in an affair of 
honour” as a heading. R. DartLe. 


REPRINTS OF OLD NEwsparers.—I have 
before me a collection of the above, ranging 
from The English Mercurie, No. 50, July 23, 
1588, to The Times, June 22, 1815, all 
“Reprinted and published at 15, Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.’? What is 
the date of these reprints ? 


ALLUSIONS BY Krats.—Wanted, explana- 


tions of ‘‘ a Lima mouse ” and “a duck of 
Siam,” occurring in Keats’s‘ Eve of St. Mark.’ 


RevivaL oF Otp MARRIAGE 
Custom.—At Thaxted, in Essex, recently, 
a couple were married at the church door ; 
the bride and bridegroom afterwards enter- 
ing the church for the nuptial Mass, 


when cake and wine were blessed for the | 


wedding feast. 

This is said to be in accordance with old 
English custom. Can any reader of ‘ N. &Q.’ 
give the authority for this statement ? 

R. H. Roperts. 


MARRIAGE (SURNAME).—This surname has 
been well known in Essex for two centuries 
or more, and inquiries have been made to 
ascertain whether the families which bear | 
it are of Huguenot descent without much | 
success. A daughter of William Marriage 
of Priors Marston, Co. Warwick, was married 
in 1616, so that her father would probably 
be born about 1550-1560. Amongst the. 
Lichfield Wills is that of Richard Marege, 
1557. Any information of an earlier date 
will oblige. F. C. Ciayton. 


St. James Road, Birmingham. 


| same notice appears, on p. 152, “ to 1757.” 


_ In the Army List of 1760 (complete to 
| June 1759) it is again advertised (p. 180) 
, “from their rise to 1759.” 
_ Is the existence of any of these “ Suc- 
/cession of Colonels’? known for the years 
| 1756, 1757, 1758 and 1759? They do not 
| appear to be in the British Museum Library 
'nor in the War Office Library. 
J. H. Lieut.-Colonel. 


or JAmes I.: Use or HEXAMETER 
| Lryes.—Examples of this use are not far 
| to seek :— 

Why did the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing 

Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive. 
' Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab, and 
wounded the dragon ? 

Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them. 

Things of this kind may not be due to 
a set purpose; but neither do they come 
about by pure chance. Gabriel Harvey, 
in 1592, claimed to bo “the Inventour of 
the English Hexameter, whome learned M. 
Stanihurst imitated in his Virgill” (Third 
Letter, pp. 19-20). And in the same year 
| Thomas Nashe (‘ Strange Newes,’ D2, D3) 
| made fun of him, saying he had nothing to 


do but walk under the yew-tree at Trinity 


Hall, singing :— 

What may I call this tree, an Ewe tree, O bonny 
Ewe tree ! 

Needs to thy boughs will I bow this knee, and 
vaile my bonneto. 
There are twenty such consecutive lines 

in Greene’s ‘ Mourn’ng Garment,’ D3 (1590), 


beginning with :— 


Oft haue I heard my liefe Coridon report on 
a loue-day ; 

and an equal number in his ‘ Menaphon’ 

(1593), ending with :— 

Fumde with sweetes, as sweete as chast, no 
want but abundance. 
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He was ridiculed in ‘ Virgedemiarum ’ (1567), 
i. 13, 14. 

The Biblical instances are remarkably 
smooth and contrast in this respect with 
many of Harvey’s lines. The experiment 
was “in the air” at Cambridge shortly 
before King James’s version appeared ; and 
I apprehend that some of the translators 
were Cambridge men. Can anyone give 
us more light ? RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Marquess or Down, c. 1700.—Is any- 
thing known of this nobleman, who flourished | 
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THE Marcate Grotto.—In a street off 
Northdown Road, Cliftonville, Margate, 
there is an excavation in chalk called the 
Grotto. It consists of a number of narrow 
winding passages with a small central 
chamber, all the walls being closely covered 
with sea-shells which, it is alleged, on what 
authority I do not know, cannot be found 
on the neighbouring Thanet sands. I 
should be glad to know whether the Kent 
Archeological Society or any competent 
authority has ever investigated the origin 
and age of this excavation, and what con- 
clusions have been arrived at. It would 


in the period of William III.? What was also be interesting to know whether any 
his family name? I do not find him in county newspaper contains in its files any 
the ‘D.N.B.’ He seems to have been record of the alleged “ discovery of this 
something of a book-collector. Grotto, which is said to have taken place 

Ricuarp H. Tuornton, 2bout 1837. At that time I understand 


there was no local newspaper published in 
eT Se the Isle of Thanet, but there were news- 
papers at Maidstone and at Canterbury 
which might have some record. Many 
chalk caves were hollowed out for smuggling 
purposes, but the narrowness of the passages 
and the small size of the central chamber 
make it improbable that this is the explana- 
tion in this case. R. 8. PENGELLY. 
12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park, S8.W.4. 


| 
CurtEIs (CurTIS) oF ENFIELD, MIDDLE- | 


sEx.—I should be very grateful for informa- 
tion concerning this family. Two of its 
members were :— | 

1. Sir Thomas Curteis, son of John of 
Enfield ; Pewterer, and later translated to 
the Fishmongers’; Lord Mayor of London, | 
1557 ; buried in St. Dionis Backchurch. | 

2. John Curteis, stated by The Gentle-| 
man’s Magazine to belong to a family long | 
resident in Enfield, the most famous member | 
of which was the Sir Thomas Curt?is men- | 
tioned above. He was an eminent fish-— 
monger and lived at Bull’s Cross, Enfield, 
and died, aet. 86, in 1780. | 


Arms (granted to Sir Thomas Curteis) :— | 
Barry wavy of six sable and argent, a 
chevron or between three plates, on a chief | 
of the third two dolphins addorsed azure 
between as many anchors gules. Crest :— | 
Out of a crescent or an arm erect habited | 
azure, holding in the hand proper a branch | 
of columbines azure leaved and _ slipped 
vert. W. HayTHOoRNE. 


| 
83, Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8. | 


CoLiins.—Can any reader of. 
“N. & Q.’ tell me if a copy of the poet Wm. , 
Collins’s ‘ Proposals for a History of the 
Revival of Learning’ exists ? 


| postea mean ? 


ALLUSION IN ‘ Lonpon Lyrics.’— 
I miss the curls of Cantilupe 
The laugh of Lady Di. 
From ‘ Rotten Row,’ in Frederick Locker’s 
‘London, Lyrics.’ 
Were these real people ? 
they ? 


If so, who were 
G. H. D. 


THE SEA-SERPENT.—I should be grateful 
for any suggestions towards the bibliography 
of the various “sea-serpent’’ tales which 
have been current in England. Any notes 
as to the position of this creature in folk- 
lore would be appreciated. 

WILFRED J. CHAMBERS. 

South View, Wellington Road, Lowestoft. 


WALTER BLANDFORD, ‘‘ POSTEA OXONI- 


| ENSIS.”— Vhy is Walter Blandford (1619-75) 


thus described on his monument in Worcester 
Cathedral as Warden of Wadham—‘“‘ Guardi- 
anus, postea Oxoniensis’?? What does 

According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Also, who is the author of the beautiful | he was Scholar of Wadham in 1638, Fellow 


epitaph on Collins in Chichester Cathedral ? 
TuHos. OLLIVE MABBOTT. 
14, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


(Collins’s epitaph was composed by William 
Hayley and John Sargent.] 


in 1644, Warden in 1659, Vice-Chancellor in 
1662, and Bishop of Worcester in 1671. Is 
Oxoniensis ‘* short for ’’ episcopus Oxoni- 
ensis (as he became in 1665) ? 

H. C.—wn. 
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BURIAL-PLACES OF RoyaL ACADEMICIANS 
AND ASSOCIATES.—Can anyone say where 
the following are buried ?— 


1918. 

2. Briton Riviére, ob. April 20, 1920. 

3. Alfred Parsons, ob. Jan. 16, 1920. 

4, Sir Alfred East, ob. Sept. 28, 1913. 

5. Philip Richard Morris, ob. April 22, 
1902. 

Kd Matthew Ridley Corbet, ob. June 25, 
1902. 

Lancaster. T. Cann HuaGuHeEs. 

{2. Briton Riviére: cremated at Golders 
Green, April 23, 1920. 


4, Sir Alfred East: buried at Kettering, April 
10, 1913.] 


BURIAL-PLACES OF 
anyone say where the following are buried ?— 

1. Charles Thomas Baring, Bishop of 
Durham, ob. Sept. 14, 1879. 

2. John Sheepshanks, Bishop of Norwich, 
ob. June 3, 1912. 

3. William Walsh, Sufin. Bishop of Dover, 
ob. Oct. 27, 1918. 

4, Henry Lynch Blosse, Dean of Llandaff, 
ob. Jan. 28, 1879. 

5. James Allen, Dean of St. Davids, ob. 
June 25, 1897. 

6. George William Kitchen, Dean of 
Durham, ob. Oct. 13, 1912. 

7. Francis Pigou, Dean of Bristol, ob. 
Jan. 25, 1916. 

8. Shadrach Pryce, Dean of St. Asaph, 
ob. , 1910. 

9. James Allan Smith, Dean of St. Davids, 
ob. Nov. 29, 1918. 

10. William Barker, Dean of Carlisle, ob. 
Jan. 25, 1917. 

1l. Richard Maurice Bonnor, Dean of 
St. Asaph, ob. March 25, 1889. 

12. James Vincent Vincent, Dean of Ban- 
gor, ob. March 22, 1876. 

Lancaster. T. Cann HuGuHEs. 

[2. John Sheepshanks: buried in the Cloister 
Garth, Norwich Cathedral, June 7, 1912. 

6. George William Kitchen: buried’in Durham 
Cathedral, Oct. 16, 1912. 

7. Francis Pigou: buried in Bristol Cathedral, 
Jan. 29, 1916. 


10. William Barker: buried in Carlisle 
Cathedral, Jan. 31, 1917.] 


Harop Press.—Knowledge as to when 
the said Press was founded, some of its 
publications and length of time it flourished 
would be esteemed. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


1, William Frederick Yeames, ob. May 3, 


Rosert Jones, AuTHOR oF ‘ MUSE’S 
GARDEN OF De ticuts.—Can a _ reader 
locate birthplace and where and when the 
demise of this author ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Portrair oF JoHN Bunyan.—In June, 
1909, it was reported by the Somersetshire 
Standard that a contemporary portrait of 


John Bunyan in oils had been discovered 


in a shop near Frome, inscribed “ John 
Bunyan, etat 56, T. K. pinxt.’”” Does any 
reader know anything further as to this find ? 
STaPLETON 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. , 
“Kare Ramsay.”—Can any reader tell 
me if any lady rejoicing in the sobriquet 
of “‘ the Beautiful Kate Ramsay ”’ flourished 
during the reign of George IV. (either when 
Prince Regent or King), and, if so, of any 
details concerning her origin and career ? 
J. C. Russert Parsons. 


Mustarp Famity.—Any information re- 
garding families of this name will be accept- 
able. Can anyone tell me if the name 
took its origin from the edict which forbade 
the name “ McGregor,” or did it originate 
in France during the Huguenot disturbances ? 

M. FEerGuson. 


PewsEY: PROVERBIAL SAyINc.—Some 
time since, in company with a friend from 
Wiltshire, I was introduced to a young girl 
who told us she came from Pewsey. “‘ What 
(said my friend), where the bacon ate the 
cat?” The inquiry, though evidently 
meant in all good nature, was as evidently 
resented. Can anyone explain the allusion 
it contains ? 


Revans.—John Revans was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1813, Stebbing 
Revans in 1820, and Samuel Revans in 1821. 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
about their parentage and careers. 


Tuomas HipsBrns was admitted to West- 
minster School May 16, 1778. I should be 
glad to obtain any information about his 
parentage and career. A boy of the same 
names was at Eton 1775-77, but is unidenti- 
fied in Mr. Austen-Leigh’s Eton College 
Register. G. F. R. B. 
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Aztec CaLENDAR.—In National Norris AND Eyre Famiies.—Richard 


Mugeum of Mexico there is a large cylindrical | 
stone, llft. 8in. in diameter and 24 tons 
in weight, bearing on its upper surface an 
elaborate Aztec calendar. A photograph 
of it is given in W. W. Blake’s ‘ Antiquities 
of Mexico’ (New York, 1891), and also a 
reproduction in M. B. Cotsworth’s ‘ Rational | 
Almanack ’ (York): I possess what appears 
to be a smaller copy of the above calendar 
in the shape of a flat disc of extremely hard 
flinty stone, 7}in. diameter and Hin. thick. 
It is worn smooth in one part as though by 
many years’ handling. Its production 
would be an extremely laborious under- 
taking, and it has every appearance of 
being genuine. Can any reader inform me 
if such calendars are known to exist and 
if they are common? ARTHUR BowEs. 
Newton-le- Willows. 


CuurcH or St. Mary, Lirrte 
Essex.—In, the stonework of the west 
window are two shields of arms, viz., on 
the north side that of John de Vere, who 
owned the land about 1400, and on the south 
side the arms of Woodthrope :—Arg. a 
bend between six cross-crosslets fitchée az. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly ex- 
plain how the latter shield would be likely to 
have been placed opposite to that of the Earl 
of Oxford, seeing that the land was the 
property of the earldom? Several genera- 
tions of the Woodthorpe family lived at 
Little Oakley Hall from about 1720, but 
the shield of arms referred #0 dates from 
a far earlier period. G. W. YouncER. 

2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


MERMANNUS: PatMa.—Can anyone give 
me some information about the following :— 

1. Thomas Mermannus, serenissimi Ducis 
Bavariae Consiliarius et Medicus, etc. Por- 
trait in line by M. Wening. 

2. Georgius Palma, Novibergensis Patriae 
Medicus Ordin: per annos 23. Nat. 1543. 
Denat 1591. Portrait, an early mezzotint | 
signed G. fen (?) 

Any biographical notes about the above 
will be much appreciated. 

D. A. H. Mosss. 


MorpDEN Faminy.—Can I be referred to a} 
good pedigree of the family of Sir John 
Morden, or Mordaunt, the founder of 
Morden College, Blackheath? Did Sir) 
John leave descendants ? | 

| 
| 


H. M. Morven. 
Chilmington Green, Great Chart, Ashford. 


date. 


Norris (1670-1730), Mayor of Liverpool 
1700, and ultimately of Speke Hall, Co. 
Lancs, is given no wife in the pedigrees. 
In the ‘Diary’ of Nicholas Blundell of 
Crosby (pub. 1895)), p. 12, he records that 
on May 8, 1703, ‘“‘ I met Mr. Richard Norris 
in the Mall,’ and on the following day, 
‘*T made my first visit to Mrs. Norris my 
cozen,; she is, I think, sister to Coz. H. Eyre.” 
The mother of Nicholas Blundell was Mary, 
daughter of Rowland Eyre of Hassop, Co. 
Derby. It looks as if Richard Norris had 


'married a Miss Eyre, unless Mrs. Norris” 


was the wife of another Norris. I should 

be glad of any information. I have not seen 

a good pedigree of Eyre of Hassop at this 
R. 8. B 


CHESHIRE CHEESE SonG.—Timbs, in his 


‘Things Not Generally Known,’ states re 


Cheshire cheese :— 

The pride of its people in the superiority of its 
cheese may be gathered from a provincial song, 
published with the music about 1746, during the 
Spanish war, in the reign of George IT. 

What is the name or title of this song ? 

R. HepGerR WALLACE. 


Replies. 


“MIXED TRAIN.” 
(12 S. ix. 190.) 


Iy ‘The Grand Junction Railway Com- 
panion,’ by Arthur Freeling, Liverpool, 
1837, p. 14, is the following :— 

The First-class Trains only take up and set 
down passengers at the six principal Stations, 
which are distinguished in the Table by being 
printed in roman characters. 

The Mixed Trains will also take up and set down 


| Passengers to or from any part of the Grand Junc- 


tion Railway, at all the usual stopping places on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. An 
allowance is included in the above Table of five 
minutes for all the Trains at the principal Stations, 


‘and of three minutes for the Mixed Trains, at the 


intermediate stopping places. 

The First Class Trains will consist of coaches 
carrying six inside, and of mails carrying four in- 
side, one compartment of which is convertible 
into a bed-carriage, if required. The Mixed Train 
will consist of both First and Second Class coaches, 
the latter affording complete protection from the 
weather, and differing only from the First Class in 
having no lining, cushions, or divisions of the 
compartments. Both kinds have seats on the 
roof, for the accommodation of those who prefer 


| riding outside. 


This information, not given consecutively, 
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appears in ‘Drake’s Road Book of the 
Grand Junction Railway,’ Birmingham (no 
date), 1837 or a little later. 

The fares from Liverpool or Manchester to 
Birmingham were :— 
First Class Coach, six inside, whether ; s. d. 


in First Class or in Mixed Train. 1 0 
Mail Coach, four inside .. 
Bed-carriage, in Mail Coach .. aa: 
Second Class Coach - - 014 0 


Children under Ten Years of Age, half-price. 
(Freeling, p. 15.) 

The time occupied in the journey from Liver- 
pool or Manchester to Birmingham was, by First 
= 4h. 35m., and by Mixed, 5h. 30m. (ébid., 
. On Sundays there were the four First Class 
Trains only, with the addition of Second Class 
Coaches, starting at the same hours as on week- 
days, but taking up and setting down passengers 
at Sa six principal stopping places only (ibid., 
19). 

In Bradshaw’s Railway Time Tables, the 
first dated 10th Mo. 19th, 1839—reprinted | 
1901—in the table of Preston to Liverpool | 
and Manchester the trains are variously, | 
Mixed, First class, Second class and Mail. 
In the margin it is announced that:— | 

A Mixed Train will start from Wigan every 
Morning (Sunday excepted) at ten minutes before | 
8 a.m., running to Parkside to meet the Liverpool 
and Manchester half-past 7 o'clock Train. | 

In ‘ Drake’s Road Book’ is a folding sheet | 
containing, as well as a map, a picture of a 
train consisting of engine, named “ Wild | 
Fire,’ tender, marked ‘‘GJ.RW ”’; coach 
of three compartments, middle one named | 
“ Reformer ”’ ; coach of three compartments, | 
middle one bearing the words ‘‘ Royal Mail”’ | 
and the Royal arms, the front compartment | 
being a coupé ; on the top are two long cases, | 
the nearer one with the Royal arms; ona 
high rumble at the back is a guard or post- | 
man ; then comes a truck on which is a large 
private carriage with two occupants ; this is | 
followed by a coach similar to the first | 


except that the name on the middle com- | 
partment is ‘‘ Conservative” ; at the end is’ 
a truck on which is luggage. | 

Each of the outside compartments of the | 
three coaches has either ‘‘ Manchester” or) 
“Liverpool” on it. The various names run. 
from side to side in large letters on the com-| 
partments. There are no seats shown on the | 
roofs; therefore it would appear that the 
announcement about ‘seats on the roof” | 
refers to mixed trains, and that the pictured | 
train is a mail train. | 


RosBERT PIERPOINT. | 


The quotation from Wilkie Collins’s ‘ No 
Name’ probably refers to a train carrying | 


both goods and passengers, though origin- 


ally it meant a train consisting of different 
classes of carriages. Wilkie Collins uses 
_the same expression in ‘ Armadale ’ (1866). 

| The first edition of Bradshaw’s Railway 
Time Table, published in October, 1839, 
gives “the mixed trains consist of first 
class carriages carrying six inside, and of 
second class carriages open at the side,” and 


_the time table for trains from Bolton to 
Liverpool and Manchester given in the 
Bradshaw is, ‘‘ Quarter-past-seven, second- 


class train; twenty minutes before nine, 
first-class train,” &e., showing that it was 
then usual to run trains of one class only. 
By 1850, according to Lardner’s ‘ Railway 
Economy, the meaning had altered to 
mixed trains, by which goods and. passen- 


'gers are indifferently carried,” and since 


then that has been the generally accepted 
meaning. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This was undoubtedly a mixed passenger 
and goods train. [f have often travelled by 
such a train in Austria, where it was known 
as a “ Bummelzug,” from zug = train, and 
bummel = to ramble along. The latter 
word has become familiar to English readers 
through Jerome K. Jerome’s * Three Men 
on, the Bummel.’ 


See Regulations of the Grand Junction 
Railroad Company, Freeling’s ‘ Railway 
Companion,’ (1838) :—- 

The First-class trains will consist of coaches 
carrying six inside, and of mails carrying four out- 
side. The Mixed trains will consist of both first 
and second class coaches. 

A. H. W. Fynnmore. 

Arundel. 


SaBine (12 S. ix. 91).—Gen. Joseph 
Sabine’s children were two sons—John, m. 
Susannah Osbourn and had ason Joseph ; 
Joseph, killed at Fontenoy 1745, aged 


| about 23—and three daughters—Margaretta 


Diana, m. 1741 Sir Charles Sheffield, Bart ; 
Frances; Carolina Ann. There are refer- 
ences to the family scattered throughout 
Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts.’ 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


GREENHOUSE (12 S. ix. 149).—I have 
always supposed that a “‘ greenhouse ’’ was so 
called as being designed for the accommo- 
dation of ‘“ green things upon the earth,” 
as distinct from houses for men or beasts. 

Winterton, Lincs. 
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THE SENTRY AT Pompett (12 8. viii. 131, 
177, 258 ; ix. 175).—J. R. H. asks at the last 
reference, What actually did overwhelm 
Pompeii and Herculaneum ? ” 

These two towns did not suffer exactly the 
same fate. 

To take Pompeii first : The great eruption 
of Vesuvius in a.p. 79 covered Pompeii 
with a layer of pumice-stones two to three 
metres deep, and above this with a layer of 
fine ash for one and a half to two metres. 
See chap, iii. of the Introduction to August 
Mau’s book on Pompeii, and the article on 
Pompeii in the last edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ by the late Sir E. H. 
Bunbury, revised by Dr. Thomas Ashby, the 
well-known Director of the British School at 
Rome. Mau’s book has been translated 
into English by an American professor, F. W. 
Kelsey. 


the fusils are heads of nails. The two 
links look like a cotton hank, and if so the 
tomb is not so old as De Brus. When 


_was Hartlepool Church restored and the tomb 


Fusils and lozenges are rare in 
E. E. Cope. 


CAMPBELL SHIELD oF Arms (11 S. ix. 111, 
176).—The fourth quartering is Hutchinson 


moved ? 
combination with lions. 


‘and the next brought in by that family: 


| 


Herculaneum was buried to a much greater | 


depth, sixty feet or more, and the modern 
town of Resina stands on the top of all this. 
Hence the greater difficulty and expense of 
excavation, 

The material under which Herculaneum 
lies is also pumice-stones and ashes, but 
apparently not in two definite strata as at 
Pompeii, but mixed together and hardened 
into a kind of tufa. See Felice Barnabei’s 
article in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
He writes :— 

The opinion that immediately after the first 
outbreak of Vesuvius, a torrent of lava was ejected 
over Herculaneum was refuted by the scholars of 
the 18th century, and their refutation is confirmed 
by Beulé (‘ Le Drame du Vésuve,’ p. 240 seq.). 

Mau also observes that the statement that 
lava flowed over Herculaneum is an error 
that has often been repeated. See, further, 
Waldstein and Shoobridge, ‘ Herculaneum, 
Past, Present and Future,’ 1908, which con- 
tains an account of the great eruption by 
Professor Hughes, who refutes the stream of 
lava legend. 


At 12S. viii. 258, the question was put, 4° 


propos of the story of the Pompeian sentry, 
“Why should this particular skeleton be 
considered a myth any more than the many 
others surprised at their various occupa- 
tions ?”’ This question can be considered 
when satisfactory proof is forthcoming. 
What is said by guides about the soldier is 
not evidence. EDWARD BENSLY. 


De Brus Toms at Harriepoon (12 8. 
ix. 30, 78, 178).—It appears to me the shield 
has been copied in stone from a brass, and 


Milveton, I think. Apparently in this shield 
it is reversed. The charges are millstones, 
not roses. E. E. Corer. 


Tournay Font at Bovutce (12 §. ix. 
147).—Has it ever been noticed that ap- 
parently the shape of the black marble 
Tournay fonts was copied in local stone 
in various English parish churches ? 

E. E. Cope. 


MILK, BUTTER AND CHEESE STREETS (128, 
ix. 169).—There is a Milk Street in Shrews- 
bury. The Butter Market in that town was 
at one time where the present Post Office 
now stands, and was often called the “ But- 
ter Cross,” though the high cross—which 
gave it this name—had long disappeared. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


One of the best-known streets of Ipswich 
is the ‘‘ Butter Market,’ in which stands 
one of the chief sights of the town, “ Spar- 
rowe’s House,” or the Ancient House.” 

Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ praised Suffolk 
butter :— 

For Quantity and Quality this County doth 
excel, and venteth it at London, and elsewhere. 
The Child not yet come to, and the old Man who is 
past the use of Z'eeth, eateth no softer, the Poor 
Man no cheaper (in this Shire), the Rich no 
wholesomer food, I mean in the morning. 

Fuller also writes of Suffolk cheese :— 

I remember, when living in Cambridge, the 
Cheese of this County was preferred as the best. 
If any say that Scholars’ palates are incompetent 
Judges, whose hungry appetites make coarse Diet 
seem delicates unto them, let them know, that 
Pantaleon, the learned Dutch Physician, coun 
them equal at least with them of Parma in Italy. 

But Camden, in whose ‘ Britannia’ 
Pantaleon’s praise is quoted, remarks of 
him that he was not one of the nice scholars 
of Apicius, and John Nichols, in a note on 
Fuller, says that Suffolk is not the particulat 
county which a modern Epicure would 
select for the finest cheese. 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


Mr. R. HepGer Watiace is wrong in 
stating that there is no “ Milk Street ” in 
Liverpool. The street so called dates from 


the middle of the eighteenth century. The 

extension of the street about a hundred 

years ago caused it to be described as Upper 

and Lower Milk Street. There does not 

appear to have ever been either a Butter or 

Cheese Street in Liverpool. G. Es 
Liverpool. 


Manchester must not be denied any of its 
“valuable”? possessions, especially when 
“ecommerce ” is involved. This is to certify | 
to your esteemed correspondent that our) 
city does own a Milk Street, but must own | 
to the curl being taken out of our tail in’ 
not owning streets ycleped “ Butter” or 
Cheese.” Ricuarp Lawson. 

Manchester. 


There is a Milk Square in Nottingham. 
C. C. 


There is a Milk Street in Rochdale, but no 
Cheeso or Butter Street. 
Ricup. HEAPE. 


TREWTHE F amity (12 8. ix. 170).—‘‘ Trew- 
the’ is in all probability a variant of ‘“ Tre- | 
thewy.” Berry, in his ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
Heraldica,’ gives the arms of Trethewy of. 
St. Stephens, Cornwall, as: Or, a chevy. sa. 
between three trefoils az. | 

I have heard the name ‘‘ Trethewy ”’ pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Trew-the ” in West Cornwall. 

RosBeRT GOWER. 
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ANGER, AUNGIER, ANGIER (12 S. ix. 172). 
—In, the course of my researches into the 
genealogy of the Pepys family, I have come 
across a good many references to the above 
name and its variants. There are a number 
of references also to be found in Pepys’s 
‘ Diary ° itself, where they appear as related. 
What this relationship was has recently been 
made clear by the discovery of a marriage, in 
1633, between ‘“‘ Percefall Angger and 
Elizabeth Peapes.” This Elizabeth was 
aunt to the diarist, therefore the Percival 
Angier of the ‘ Diary’ was uncle by marri- 
age to Samuel—not cousin as he calls him. 

There is in the British Museum some 
correspondence relating to Christ’s Hospital 
between one Thomas Aungier and Pepys— ' 
no address given—the former subscribes 
himself in one case as ‘‘ nephew,” and Pepys 
addresses him as “‘ cozen.”’ He appears from 
these letters to have been on the committee 
of the school. Doubtless he was the son of 
the above marriage. There are other facts 
which will be published shortly. 

W. H. Wurrear, F.R.Hist.S. 

10, Fairlawn Court, Chiswick. 


Tue Rev. CHARLES ASHTON (12S. ix. 170). 
—Charles Ashton, admitted sizar at Queen’s 
Coll., Cambs, May 18, 1682. Of Derbs.; s. of 
Robert of Bradway, Norton, Derbs.; bapt. 
May 25, 1665; matric. 1682; B.A. 1685-6 ; 


|M.A. 1689; B.D. 1697; D.D. from Jesus, 
VALENTINE GREEN (12 8. ix. 170).—On! 1792; Fellow of Jesus, 1687; incorporated 
p- 446 of vol. ii. of The Gentleman’s Magazine at Oxford, 1693 ; Chaplain to Bp. Patrick of 
for 1813, Mr. James Ross of Worcester, Ely, Rector of Quy, Cambs, 1692-9; Rector 
writing of “his friend’? Valentine Green, of Rattenden, Essex, 1698; Preb. of Ely, 
— 1701-52; Master of Jesus College, July 5, 
Mr. Green told me himself, that he was born at 1701-52; Vice-Chancellor, 1702-3; Classical 


Salford near Evesham in this County, Oct. 3, 1739, | . . ~ 
so that it appears, he died in his 74th year. His. and Theological Scholar. Died Mar. 26, 1752. 


Father, I believe, was of the profession of a. Will proved (V.C.C.) 1752. 
Country Dancing Master. He was apprenticed From the ‘D.N.B.’ and Venn’s ‘ Alumni 
to Mr. Robert Hancock of this City. ‘Cantabrigienses.” HEerBert M. Woop. 
In all probability Green was baptized 
at the church of the parish in which he was) Domentck ANGELO’s BuRIAL-PLACE (128. 
born, and if so the registers should show his viii. 491; ix. 33, 79, 153).—Some un- 
parentage. RoBert GOWER. certainty may arise from the generally 
, : known name and the real name of this man 
Vale as born Oct. 16, 1739, ; : 
at Co. Oxon, 2nd his daughter Sophia. Another daughter 
The *D.N.B.’ says his father was a dancing of his, the Rev. 
master. Doubtless the parish records would Drury of Harrow, . D = gy iG 
at least show who his parents were. ‘her as ‘daughter of ominico |} alevolti 
FE. E. Lecearr, Angelo Tremamondo, md. 1790.” I have 
er “""* | not the reference for this. The father was 
The best account of this clever engraver probably buried under his full name, and 
that I have been able to find is in Mr. Alfred | official references or entries concerning his 
Whitman’s catalogue of his mezzotints (Lon- daughter Sophia would be similarly given. 
don, A. H. Bullen, 1902). a. | H. C. Drury. 
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DvuKE OF MonmovutH: BURIAL-PLACE 
(12S. ix. 169).—According to ‘ The Tower of 
London from Within,’ by General Sir George 
Younghusband, James, Duke of Monmouth, 
was buried under the communion table in 
the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula within 
the Tower. Here his remains were found in 
Queen Victoria’s reign. 

] 2EDERIC CROOKS. 


His remains were buried under the com- 
munion table of St. Peter ad Vincula Church 
in the Tower of London. His ghost was 
said to walk in various places which he had 
affected in life ; and an absurd rumour once 
gained currency that the Man in the Iron 


Mask really was the Duke of Monmouth, for 78, 154) 


whom, it was supposed, some felon had: been | 
substituted at the execution on Tower Hill. 
In the restoration of St. Peter’s Church, in) 
1876-7, the bones of Queens Anne Boleyn 
and Catharine Howard were found; and 
those of the aged Countess of Salisbury. 
Portions of the skeletons of the Dukes of 
Northumberland and Monmouth were also 
discovered. A. R. BayLey. 


‘Miss CROKER,’ BY SiR THOMAS LAWRENCE 
(128. ix. 90, 157).—Lady Barrow died Jan. 9, 
1906, at Ulverston Cottage, East Molesey. 
A brief biographical account of her and 
a full one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s fine 
portrait will be found in my catalogue of 


Mr. J. Pierpoint Morgan’s pictures, of which | 


there are copies in the Guildhall Library and 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
W. RosBeErts. 


GLEANING BY THE Poor (12 S. ix. 70, 112, 
136, 157).—I should like to say that when the 
horse-rake, or something more efficient than 
preceding means of combing up a field, was 
first introduced some people thought it was 
rather an irreligious invention. The poor 
seemed to be deprived of a right ; for before 
Thomson, or Bloomfield, or Clare, One had 
written :— 


When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou | 


shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, 


neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy | 


harvest.—Leviticus xix. 9. 

I have an impression that the corners of 
the fields were sometimes left unshorn in 
Early Victorian times. At Stamford, Lincoln- 


shire, a church bell used to be sounded | 
during harvest at about 5 a.m. to invite | 


the gleaners to the stubbles. 
St. 
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[12 8. IX. 10, 1921, 


AN OMIssION IN Mrs. CowpEN 
CONCORDANCE (12 8. vi. 58).—Your cor- 
respondent, Dr. KREBS, apparently does not 
‘know ‘A New and Complete Concordance, 
|. . . of Shakespeare,’ by John Bartlett, 
published by Macmillan and Company, 
| London and New York, 1894—a volume of 
'1,910 two-column large octavo pages. 
| Curiously enough the compiler does not 
give, under chide, the line from King Henry 
‘Sixth, part ii, “But I can give the loser 
leave to chide,” though he does give it under 
| both loser and leave. 
CHARLES E. STRATTON. 


Heartu Tax (12 S. viii. 478, 518; ix. 
.—In * Nooks and Corners of English 
Life,’ by John Timbs, p. 139, we read :— 

It is curious to find that a tax was once paid 
upon a fire in England. Such was the “ smoke 
farthings ’’ levied by the clergy upon every person 
who kept a fire. The “ hearth money” was a 
similar tax but was paid to the king ; it was first 
levied in 1653, and its last collection was in 
1690. 


Can any further information about these 
The date 
when the hearth or chimney tax was first 
imposed is given as 1662 by Haydn’s * Dic- 
tionary of Dates,’ at which time it pro- 
duced about £200,000 a year. It was 
abolished by William and Mary at the 
Revolution in 1689 ; imposed again, and again 
‘abolished. There are several references 
to this tax in ‘The King’s Customs,’ by 
Atton and Holland, vol. i., pp. 118, 125, 436-7. 
‘The hearth tax is shown as being collected 
‘in Ireland as late as 1772. 

The Local Records Commission’s Report 
states that :— 

The Act 14 Chas. IT., c. 10, and confirmed by 
an Act of the following year, imposed a duty on 
every fire, hearth or stove, and required accounts 
thereof to be rendered to Quarter Sessions. The 
Clerk of the Peace was required to enrol these 
accounts and to return duplicates of them on 
parchment into the Court of the Exchequer, 
These duplicates are now preserved in the Public 
| Record Office. The duty was abolished by the 
'Act 1 and 2 William and Mary, c. 10. 

T had occasion some months ago to con- 
sult those relating to Pembroke. The 


‘heading was as follows :— 

A duplicate of the book or roll of the amounts 
/of all hearths shewed in all houses, edifices, 
‘lodges and chambers in the several parishes 
'within the County of Pembroke taken in the year 
of our Lord God one thousand six hundred and 
seventy, and ordered by the King’s Majesty's 


officers appointed for that purpose by the 
Constables of the several hundreds within the 
said County by virtue of several Acts of Parlia- 
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ment for the collecting and levying the revenue Sir THomMAsS MILLER OF CHICHESTER 
owing, as herein certified and sworn to by the, (12 S. ix. 92, 173)—Le Neve was not 
Justices of the Peace at the General Sessions of , It th Ni f ; d . 
the Peace holden for the County of Pembroke ®together well informed. The Millers were 
the tenth day of January in the two and twentieth @ Substantial family, maltsters and clothiers 
year of his said Majesty’s reign and there ap- in Chichester from the sixteenth century, 
their authority and to be certified to his Majesty's Richard Miller, * sepult. xxviii. Junii 1603 
Remembrancer in the Exchequer according to (St. Peter the Great alias the Subdeanery 
the stated Acts of Parliament. | Register), was great-grandfather to Sir 
The names of the various hundreds, Thomas. His father was Mark Miller, 
parishes and inhabitants follow, giving the Mayor in 1662, who married Mary, heir of 
number of hearths for which they were her brother John, last of the Combers of 
liable. Those too poor to pay are de- Shermanbury, High Sheriff for Sussex and 
scribed as ‘“‘ Paupers certified,’ and probably Hants, and Lord of the Manor of Donington. 
consisted of the old and infirm. G. H.W. His grandfather, John Comber, had a grant 
' of arms dated June 16, 1571, and died 1595. 
In 1662 a tax of two shillings was levied Mark Miller (‘‘ old Alderman Miller’) was 
on every hearth or stone in all dwelling- buried in the cathedral churchyard, Oct. 29, 
houses (see Palgrave’s ‘Dictionary of 1672 (Subdeanery Reg.), having apparently 
Political Economy’). A duty proportioned “ covetiously ’’ heaped together a fortune 
to the number of fireplaces in a house by trade and marriage. I am very glad to 
(see ‘ N.E.D.”’). ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | have the date of Sir Thomas’s knighthood. 
Can anyone further oblige with the date of 
WirrtaM HeErseEeE (12 S. ix. 168).—This the granting of arms to the Millers ? 
author was born at Coldwaltham, Sussex, in| UvVEDALE LAMBERT. 
1786. Boase says he was a ploughman ;_ 
then a bookseller with Cooper at Bunhi]l Row, ‘*A FroG HE WOULD A-WOOING co” 
London, 1813; an accountant in the Inland (12 8S. ix. 51, 95, 135).—I have been much 
Revenue Office, London, 1809-26; and interested in the answers on this subject, 
edited The Warwick Advertiser, 1831 to but what I still want to know is, who was 
March, 1852. According to the British the author of the doggerel and what it had 
Museum Catalogue he published ‘ Poems, to do with the ancient family of Rowley of 
Rural and Domestic,’ from Chichester in Rowley in Shropshire (Bridg orth), whose 
1810, and if it is this book that Hayley doggerel verse it was and still is? The 
thanks him for in 1808, there must have been poem is much earlier than Charles’s reign. 
an earlier edition, but I find no record of A LANCASHIRE WITCH. 


‘anything by Hersee earlier than 1810. He 


issued ‘The Battle of Vittoria,’ a poem, in Tomonrit (Tomerit): AVATAR (12 ix. 

1813, and other books later, and died at 151).—The correct pronunciation of avatar is 

Warwick, Aug. 6, 1854. that as written by Browning. The word is 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. of Sanskrit origin and means “ an incarna- 

sia ._ tion.’”’ The second a is inherent in the pre- 

_ ScHoot Macazines (12 8. vill. 325; ix. | ceding letter, and so is short in sound. 

54, 96, 175.—The famous old school (after- “phe letter represented in English by v is 


wards college) at Chatham House, Rams- | not : F 
pronounced altogether like the English 
gate, had its Chatham House Magazine about v, but is really a compromise in sound be- 


the years 1864 or 1865. It was run entirely H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 
by the scholars, and a serial, quite of the 
blood-and-thunder type, had the place of Reference to a Sanskrit or Hindi dic- 
honour within its pages. I have sought in tionary will show that the second a of 
vain for a number of our beloved periodical qyatar is short, but the last aislong. Thus, 
and should be deeply grateful to any reader qyitir; -and the stress accent is on the 
of ‘N. & Q. who could put me upon the final syllable. N. Powtert, Colonel. 
track of a copy. The magazine enjoyed F P 
only a short existence, but in later years the’) The ‘N.E.D.’ appears to accentuate the 
more sober Chatham House Review flourished last syllable of avatar with Browning, and 
exceedingly. Now, alas! the old school has not the middle syllable with Campbell. 
gone. Crcit CLARKE. | Avatir is an adaptation of the sanskrit 
Junior Athenzeum Club. avatira. A. R. BayLey. 
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REBECCA GODSALVE (12 8. ix. 170).—A 
Godsalve Sibley, son of John and Mary 
Younger, was christened at St. Stephen’s, | 
Walbrook, April 11, 1767. Perhaps a re- 
ference to the registers of the church might 
reveal some records of those bearing the sur- 
name of Godsalve. G. W. YOUNGER. 

2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


Tue Oupest Lonpon Stratur (12 S. ix. 
122).—Mr. ABRAHAMS’S contribution on this | 
subject is very welcome in that it confirms | 
a history for a statue that the London 
County Council asserts is of unknown 
origin ; see under :—- 

* London County Council: Return of Outdoor 
Memorials in London,’ 1910, p. 8. 

Alfred the Great ?, Trinity-square, Southwark. 
Stone statue, over life-size; crowned; clad in 
loose robes with girdle, over which is a mantle 
fastened at the throat ; robes gathered up in left | 
hand; a low pedestal. The origin of the statue) 
is quite unknown. It is usually said to represent | 
Alfred the Great, but there seems to be no'| 
valid grounds for this assumption. Erected | 
some time before 1836. 
Corporation of Trinity House. | 

There is a footnote to the above to the. 
following effect :— | 

The Secretary of Trinity House states that 
the Corporation have on more than one occasion | 
endeavoured to ascertain the facts in connection 
with the origin of the statue but without success. | 
Mr. Alfred Chadwick, whose father laid out the 
sauare about 1825, when it is believed the statue 
was set up, on being asked some time ago by the 
Corporation of Trinity House to endeavour to, 
procure information on the point, was not able to | 
ascertain anything definite. He stated, however, 
that he knew of no grounds for calling it King, 
R. Power. | 

Faspius Rapu. PLACEN-| 
TINUS (128. ix. 129).—I cannot find either of 
these in Bayle or in the ‘ Petite Biographie | 
Universelle,’ but in the latter it is stated. 
that Segni the historian died in 1558 ; and I. 
also find therein the following brief account | 
of another Placentius of about the same date, | 
and also a Latin poet :— | 

Placentius (J. Leo) called Le Plaisant, Latin | 
poet, born St. Tron, near Liége, died about 1548. | 
He is known by a short Latin poem in which all 
the words begin with a P—Pugna Porcorum, 1530, 
a small pamphlet in 8vo of eight leaves. 

I give the above information in case it may | 
be of any help, and I believe I could find a 
copy of the poem which I could lend to your | 
correspondent. Howarp §. Pearson. | 


| 

AMERICAN EnoGuisH (12 §. viii. 449;) 
ix. 97, 136).—Illy is one of those fairly 
numerous words which were once current | 


Maintained by the 7 


in England, then passed over to America, 
and survived there, though they became 


obsolete in the place of their origin, 
Such words may properly be called 
Americanisms. The ‘ N.E.D.’ furnishes ex- 


amples of tilly, 1549, 1594, 1681, &e. AndI 
have collected in my ‘ American Glossary’ 
more than twenty American examples, hbe- 
ginning with Thomas Jefferson in 1785, and 
ending with Claiborne’s ‘Old Virginia’ in 
1904. These examples range from New 
Hampshire to Alabama, and from Pennsyl- 
vania to Oregon. 
RicHaRD H. THORNTON, 
Portland, Oregon. 


AUTHORS WANTED.— 


(12 S. ix. 130.) 

1. Thomas Heywood in ‘The English Traveller’ 
(1633), Act I., se. i., has :— 

“T know not how the day goes with you, but 
at ee hath struck twelve, I can assure you 
and in ‘The Late Lancashire Witches’ (1634), 

i. 

‘*T know not how the day goes with you, but 
for mine own part, my stomach is now much upon 
twelve.” 

It is repeated by Webster in ‘ Appius and Vir- 
ginia’ (1654), IV. ii. :— 

lst Soldier : ‘“‘ How goes the day ? ” 

2nd Soldier: ‘“‘My stomach hath 
twelve.” 
and Massinger has something similar in ‘The 
Bondman’ (1624), II. ii :— 

“Look on my watch, when my guts chimed 
twelve.” 

The dates given are those of the first editions of 
the plays quoted. H. DUGDALE SYKES. 

Enfield. 


struck 


(12 S.. x. 

(5) ‘God in the garden heard and smiled.” 
From ‘ As like the woman as you can,’ a ballade 
by W. E. Henley, in ‘An Anthology of Humorous 
Verse,’ ed. T. A. Cook, p. 100. 

M. H. Dopps. 


(12 S. ix. 170.) 
The correct form of these lines is :-— 
** Would she could make of me a saint, 
Or I of her a sinner !”’ 
They are the conclusion of the little song in 
Congreve’s ‘* Miscellanies ” that begins :— 
** Pious Selinda goes to prayers.” 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


(10 S. x. 68.) 
It is some years since Emeritus asked for the 
author of 
‘* Who when she died, like Flora fair, 
Did make the Commonwealth her heir.” 
As Emertirvs’s signature has appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ more than once during the present 


in 


he 


in 
nt 
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year, I send the following on the chance of it 
being new to him :— 
** And when I died, like Flora fair, 

I left the commonwealth my heir.” 
Matthew Prior, ‘ Poetical Works,’ edited by 
R. Brimley Johnson (1892), vol. ii., p. 251, being 
the concluding lines of one of Prior’s more trivial 
epigrams that begins :— 

“ Reader, I was born and cried.” 
EpWAarRD BENSLY. 


Rotes on Books. 


Mithraism and Christianity : A Study in Com- 
parative Religion. By L. Patterson. (Cambridge 
University Press, 6s. net.) 

WE desire to recommend this little book to 
the notice of students who are not prepared to 
tackle Cumont’s monumental work, yet desire 
to acquaint themselves with the elements of 
Mithraism. The author has evidently gone care- 
fully into most of what has been written on this 
subject, whether controversial or scientific, 
and he puts before us succinctly pretty well all 
that is known of the cult of Mithra. We think 
he should have stated exactly what are the nature 
and amount of the material upon which our 
knowledge depends—a point important in any 
historical study, but especially so in the history 
of comparative religion, and yet again in an 
account of a cult which playsa part, as Mithraism 
does, in living debate. We also think that a certain 
number of the writers whom he quotes as authori- 
ties are hardly weighty enough for his purpose, 
being rather authors of popular works than 
original scholars. The discussion of the differences 
and resemblances between Mithraism and Chris- 
tianity is in some places rather feeble, descend- 
ing even to the unsupported pronouncement that 
“we must content ourselves with saying that the 
case for the wholesale borrowing from Mithraism 
by Christianity is not,in our judgment, demon- 
strated.” Herein, it seems to us, the writer 
has missed an opportunity and does less than 
justice to a strong case. 

Nevertheless, although we would have wished 
for a more vigorous handling of disputed points, 
we recognize this as a careful piece of work, well 
plotted out within the limits drawn and deserving 
to be made use of by intelligent readers. 


The Origin and Evolution of the Human Race. By 
Albert Churchward. (George Allen and Unwin. 
£2 5s. net.) 

Dr. CHURCHWARD commands respect by his 

immense industry andenergy. His line of thought, 

as those who have read his ‘Signs and Symbols 
of Primordial Man ’ already know, is allied to that 
of Gerald Massey. Egypt has‘ been the starting- 
place of his theories, and he works onward from 
his interpretation of the antiquities remaining in 

Egypt. This book takes in its sweep all the 

known world and a good deal of the unknown. 

Dr. Churchward, having settled it that Man first 

arose in Africa, proceeds to classify the genus 

Homo on the basis of that assumption, and of the 

divers cults that prevail or have prevailed through- 

out the genus, announcing from the very first 


that the classification adopted by ‘‘ our present 
and past Professors of Anthropology and Ethno- 
logy ”’ is incorrect. Two million years is the age 
of Man according to Dr. Churchward ; and within 
this period there have been evolved pre-totemic 
and non-anthropophagous people ; people totemic 
and anthropophagous ; stellar mythos people ; and 
people of the Lunar and Solar cults. ‘‘ From the 
ashes and decay of the Solar Cult Egyptians,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ Christianity and new nations arose— 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Babylonian, the 
Greek, and the Roman—followed by the rise and 
fall of other nations, and a dark and degenerate 
age for thousands of years ensued, from the 
downfall of the Egyptians, as far as a higher 
spiritual type of the human was concerned.” 

We are not able to follow Dr. Churchward 
in his arguments. Indeed, he supports them 
rather by vehemence of statement than by reason- 
ing or show of proof. His detail is multitudinous, ° 
but his use of what he has amassed, uncritical. 
Only readers who have accepted his main posi- 
tions—and these will be found difficult of accep- 
tance, except by a blind confidence in the author— 
can be expected to acquiesce in his conclusions 
and in his general interpretation of man and the 
cosmos. . 

The book, however, has one merit not to be 
ignored—the abundance and high standard of its 
illustrations. As containing a collection of fresh 
photographs of types from primitive peoples all 
over the world it is worth noting by the student of 
anthropology. 


Old Works and Past Days in Rural Buckingham- 
shire. By G. Eland. (Aylesbury: De Fraine 
and Co.) 

Mr. ELAND, in his preface, warns us that his pam- 

phlet is only concerned with facts and therefore 

contains no “ purple patches.” We found that 
announcement cheering, nor has there been the 
least need to qualify our approval on the score of 
dullness. Mr. Eland is an enthusiast. Every year 
for the last ten years, so he tells us, he has tramped 
more than a thousand miles up and down Bucking- 
hamshire. The eagerness which impelled him in 
this exercise, and the resoluteness with which he 
has examined, inquired, verified and tracked 
down, come through on to his pages and light 
them up with a pleasant vitality. He writes of 

Moats; Furniture and Fittings; Watermills and 

Windmills; Dovecots; Straw-plaiting and Duck- 

breeding as industries of the vale; Barns and 

Threshing, and Old Farming Ways. 

On all of these subjects he gives definite infor- 
mation, and where, as in the chapter on Mills, this 
involves a certain amount of technical detail, his 
information is set out very deftly and clearly. 
This is the more to be valued because what he is 
chiefly concerned with is vanishing from the Eng- 
lish country-side. He had the luck one winter 
night to see men playing langterloo in an inn; he 
can assure us that what are so often called gun- 
racks over country mantelpieces were put up in 
reality to hold the long-vanished and forgotten 
spit; he has been told that the reason why the 
modern shepherd no longer uses the crook is the 
increased tractability of the sheep. The chapter 
on Dovecots is particularly delightful. Some 
fifteen of these—out of a considerably greater num- 
ber—are here described, the last and largest being 
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that at Notley Abbey—an erection standing some 
17 or 18 feet high to the eaves, with walls three 
feet thick and about 1,500 nest-holes. It may 
have been built in the fifteenth century ; and if 
not pre-eminent for antiquity, it is distinguished 
by being still used for its original purpose. The 
chapter on Barns contains one or two good old 
words, as does also the account of the Straw- 
plaiting industry—one of the most melancholy of 
all, considered as a record of loss. There are a few 
illustrations, and a map of Buckinghamshire show- 
ing the places mentioned in the text. Lovers of 
Old England and its rapidly vanishing remains and 
traditions should certainly take note of this un- 
pretentious but charming and carefully compiled 
little book. 


Obituary. 
HENRY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


In common with all who love English literature | 


we deeply regret the death of Henry Austin 
Dobson, which took place on Friday, Sept. 2 
at Ealing. after a long illness. Born at Plymouth 
in1840, eldest son of George Clarisse Dobson, he had 
French blood in his veins, a circumstance which 
perhaps explains not only the clarity, elegance and 
perfection of his work, but also its witty 


sobriety and the evidence it gives of an unusual 
sense for the value and beauty of limit as such. | 
Some years of his early youth were spent abroad, | 
but at 16 he entered the Board of Trade, where | 
he remained till his retirement in 1901, having | 
become Principal in 1884. His first printed | 
work was the poem ‘ A City Flower,’ which ap- 
peared in Temple Bar for December, 1864. His 
last book was the ‘ Later Essays,’ reviewed in| 
our columns at 12 S. viii. 199. Between the. 


two lies so considerable and valuable a contribu- - 


tion to English letters as to have formed, as early | 
as 1900, the subject of a ‘ Bibliography of Austin | 
Dobson,’ forming a work in itself. For the first | 
twenty years or little more his most important 
work was in verse. He was stimulated by the 
friendship of men who either were composing 
in the same vein or keenly appreciative of it— 
Henley, Andrew Lang, Frederick Locker. His 
first volume of poems, ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,’ 
was published in 1873, followed, in 1877, by_ 
‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,’ and, in 1883, by a collec- 
tion of all his best things in verse, entitled ‘ Old) 
World Idylls ’—the book which first made him} 
known beyond the circle of his immediate friends | 
or of literary connoisseurs. Meanwhile the poet. 
had been saturating his mind with the life and | 
spirit of the eighteenth century ; or rather with 
a certain distillation of his own from the history | 
and remains of that century, which definitely | 
rejected the harsher and coarser—it may perhaps | 
also be said the more difficult and heroic—| 
elements in that century of enthralling paradox.) 
This is not to disparage Austin Dobson’s work ; | 
he turned, with a true instinct, to what was the 
characteristic, permanent contribution of the) 


eighteenth century to that which, on the) 


whole, it may be said to have brought to pass. | 
What he neglected was either, in some sense,| 
common to all centuries or else part of a move- | 
ment whose significance could not be truly seen | 
from a standpoint within the century itself. | 


Moreover, his literary work was a parergon— 
and for a perfect parergon perhaps, grace, wit, 
delicacy and the matters with which these can 
be allied are essential. Having laid poetry, 
then, aside, Austin Dobson turned to biographical 
studies of writers and artists—to Hogarth (1879), 
Fielding (1883), Bewick (1884); in the later 
eighties and the nineties to monographs on Steele, 
Goldsmith and Horace Walpole, and to collections 
of essays. After his retirement he edited Madame 
D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters (having a short 
time before published his work on Fanny Burney), 
and also Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ and within the last 
ten years we have had three or four more volumes 
of essays from his pen—lively, graceful and 
unfailing in its genial kindliness to the last. 
His work brought him wide recognition, and 
that of a kind which must have given him pleasure 
—somewhat retiring as he was by temperament, 
happiest among books and lovers of books. 
An instance of this was seen on his seventieth 
birthday, when eighty-nine friends and admirers 
united in giving him a gift of silver of eighteenth- 


‘century design, with a letter of affectionate 


congratulation and esteem. 

Austin Dobson married Frances Mary, daughter 
of Mr. Nathaniel Beardmore, by whom he had 
five sons and five daughters. 


WE are informed that the price of the first volume 
of the Court Rolls of Colchester (see ante p. 199) 
has been fixed by the Museum and Muniment 
Committee at £2 2s. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 


'tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
| lisher” —at the Office, Printing House Square, 


corrected proofs to The Editor, 
°N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS.—Francis Francis, 
author of ‘ Newton Dogvane,’ was born at Seaton 
in 1822 and died at Twickenham, 1886. His other 
novels are ‘ Pickackifax’ (in rhyme), ‘ The Real 
Salt,’ and ‘ Sidney Bellew.’ See the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
T.G. (‘‘ JERRY-BUILDER ’’).—There has _ been 
much discussion of this term in our columns. 
The late Str JamEs Murray contributed a long 
article upon it at 9 S. vii. 305, and references 
to it will be found in earlier numbers. More 
recently—at 12 S. i. 19, 299, 415, 457—other 
attempts at solution of the problem were made, 
the last being the quotation by Sir WILLOUGHBY 
MAycock of a statement in a paper to the effect 
that in the early nineteenth century a Liverpool 
firm of builders, of the name of Jerry, became 
notorious for their bad work, and that the word— 


London, E.0.4; 


| which seems to have been first current in Liver- 


pool—is derived from them. 

CorRIGENDUM.—At ante, p. 178, under ‘ Authors 
Wanted,’ the date of ibbeck’s edition of 
‘Comicorum Romanorum Fragmenta’ should be 
1898, not 1808. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather as 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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